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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 








Detroit Stages Most Successful Convention 
| In Council History 


HE Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Council held in 
Detroit on March 7, 8 and 9, was indeed a success from 
3 every point of view. Credit for the success of this meeting 
, goes to the Detroit Chapter. Our hard working friends in 


9 Detroit planned the entire program in addition to caring for 





all the local arrangements. The Michigan Conference cooper 
2 ated in sponsoring the three-day meeting. Many contributions 

made by this group were felt throughout the conference. The 
convention was without question the best one in the history of the Council. 


| Twelve hundred seventy-six persons registered for the meetings. Chap- 
ters were represented from such distant states as Wyoming, Louisiana and 
Texas. Guests were present from London, England; South Africa and 


“1 ul ce 


Uruguay. Many members from Canada also participated in the confer- 
ence. The spacious conference rooms and dining rooms of the Hotel Statler 
were filled to capacity throughout the three days. 


co 


A new constitution which embodies the changes necessitated by the 
reorganization was adopted at the first business meeting. Two meetings 
of the delegate assembly, as provided for in the new constitution, were 
held. The new constitution and highlights from the business meetings are 
given elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 

at 

aa The new board of directors was elected and held one meeting. The 
Pa delegate assembly voted to increase the dues to two dollars. Fifty cents 
ls | will be retained by the chapter for its use. Ten cents of the remaining 
one dollar fifty cents is to be made available to the regional representative 
for his expenses. While the increase in revenue to the Council is only 
| forty cents per member, it will help materially in extending our services 
| and financing our Journal. 


Ottawa will be your next convention city. All of Canada welcomes 
you. We have already started planning for you. 


nd 
o FLORENCE S. DUNLOP 


rs 


nd President 
iL 
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Educational Reconditioning 


In Army General Hospitals 





INTRODUCTION 


HE extent of educational activities 

under the reconditioning program 
in Army general hospitals has greatly 
expanded since the beginning of the 
wer.’ The purpose of this article is to 
describe briefly the types of educa- 
tional activities which have functioned 
in one hospital, and _ the 
reasons underlying their development. 


general 


The Surgeon General requested re- 
conditioning in general hospitals for 
the purpose of returning men to duty 
or discharging them to civilian life in 
the shortest possible time and in the 


best physical and mental condition. 
Reconditioning in general includes 
three broad phases: physical recondi- 
tioning, occupational therapy and 
educational reconditioning. Al- 
though occupational therapy and 
remedial exercise under _phy- 


sical therapists have existed in civilian 
and military hospitals for some time, 
was a 
which 
had not previously existed to any great 
extent. Since educational activities 
in a general hospital differ markedly 
institutions 
centers, 


“educational reconditioning” 


new venture and an activity 


from those in educational 


including military training 
such activities had to be revised and 
adapted to convalescent patients. This 
education 


required modifications of 


AvutTuHor’s NOTE: 


Samuel A. Kirk 


procedures and adaptation of training} 
techniques to a hospital situation. 


Wounded soldiers, particularly those 
with a marked disability such as _ the 
loss of a limb, remained in the general! 
hospital from three to twelve months, 
Some cases remained longer. Others| 
who had treatment overseas remained} 
for shorter periods. The general hos- 
pital was required to perform not only 
medical service but to continue the 
patient in the hospital until he had 
received maximum benefits. This re- 
sulted in long periods of stay for some 
men who were recuperating with lit- 
tle definitive daily medical treatment 
Because of this situation, patients had 
a great deal of time on their hands and | 
required, in addition to their medical 


care, treatment and exercise, certain 
stimulating mental activities which 
would aid in their recovery and ad- 
justment to future military service or 
civilian life. 

As a_ rule general hospitals 
have two. classes of _ patients.| 


Class 4°patients are confined to their 
beds or to the ward; they cannot leave | 
their ward to attend any organized | 
classes, but need educational stimula: | 
tion on the Class 3 patients 
are ambulatory, about on 
crutches or by other means, and hence 
As a 





ward. 
can get 


can attend organized classes. 


The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones 


of the writer and are not to be construed as official views of the War Department. 


@®Samuet A. Kirk, Magor, 


Bos. 


AGD, Walter 


Reed General Hospital, Washington, 


(Since this paper was prepared, Major Kirk has resumed his position as Director of 
Special Education, Milwaukee State Teacher’s College.) 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONDITIONING IN ARMY GENERAL HOSPITALS 


result of this situation, the educational 
program was divided into two types of 
activities. activities confined to the 
ward and organized shops or classes. 


WARD EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The following 
scribe the educational 
Class 4 or bed patients. 

In general, the ward educational ac- 
tivities consisted of: (1) Counseling 
and Guidance, (2) Educational Movies, 
(3) Radio Education over the Public 


de- 


for 


discussion will 


activities 


Address System, (4) Small Group 
Discussions, and (5) Self-study or 
Correspondence Academic Courses. 


These phases of education will be de- 
scribed further: 

Counseling and Guidance: When 
the patient arrives at the hospital, he 
is given an initial interview by the 
ward educational instructor. His civil- 
ian and military background is dis- 
a program of education 
At first, personal 


cussed and 
outlined for him. 
guidance seems to be of predominant 
importance, for the patient is not im- 
mediately interested in academic 
courses or jobs which seem significant 
only for the remote future. He is in- 
itially interested in seeing his family, 
finding out about his allotment, insur- 
ance, pay and many other problems of 
a personal nature. Usually the educa- 
tional reconditioning instructor can 
give information on these personal 
problems, but if he cannot the patient 
is referred to a specialist in the field, 
either the Veterans Administration, 
Personal Affairs Officer, Insurance Of- 
ficer, etc. Only after these problems 
have been settled and certain anxieties 
decreased can educational activities 
begin. Counseling and guidance con- 
tinue throughout the patient’s per- 
iod of hospitalization. 
Educational Movies: 


Since movies 
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are popular with soldiers and since 
this visual and auditory method is 
superior to a lecture on any topic, this 
aspect of education has been greatly 
emphasized as a part of the ward 
educational program. Although pa- 
tients obtain ward feature movies giv- 
en by the Red Cross, the educational 
section specializes in informational 
and educational movies usually twice 
weekly on each ward. Of recent date, 
the Panoram Projector has been intro- 
duced. This facilitates the showing of 
movies to small groups. Educational 
movies consist of morale building pic- 
tures sponsored by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office dealing with the recovery 
of amputees, information topics about 
the world in which we live, and vari- 
ous educational topics dealing with 
science, history, ete. Stimulating 
thinking in various fields among the 
patients is facilitated by means of this 
medium. 

Radio Education: At this hospital 
every bed patient is provided with an 
earphone at his bed and may listen to 
the hospital radio station at any time 
he desires. This radio program con- 
sists of relaying local radio programs 
at certain hours, news broadcasts pre- 
sented locally by hospital personnel, 
request programs by patients, patient 
participation in entertainment pro- 
grams, the broadcasting of a daily in- 
formation hour discussion groups, (the 
latter will be described under the Class 
3 educational program). Those broad- 
casts orienting the patients to the hos- 
pital and to the various programs are 
utilized as a part of the educational 
program. Although this system is 
theoretically sound, it is difficult to 
control the listening habits of patients 
and as a result only a small percentage 
of patients listen to these programs. 

Discussion Groups: Ward educa- 
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tional instructors discuss problems 
with patients individually on the ward 
and hold discussion groups on various 
personal and current affairs problems. 
These are usually of an informal na- 
ture and sometimes lead to bringing 
outside speakers to a particular ward 
to discuss problems of interests to the 
patients on that ward. 

Self - study and Correspondence 
Courses: Through the Armed Forces 
Institute, hundreds of high school and 
college courses of a self-study and cor- 
despondence have been fur- 
nished to patients. Many patients 
study these courses informally and do 
not desire credit. A small percentage 
are interested in taking these courses 
credit. 


nature 


for high school and college 
Various articles in the newspapers and 
opinions expressed by various indi- 
viduals in the field have estimated that 
only a small percentage of patients are 
interested in academic courses. It ap- 
pears that the percentage of patients 
interested in studying academic 
courses for credit or without credit is 
directly proportional to the quantity 
and quality of counseling and guid- 
ance. Percentage of participation in 
studying academic courses has varied 
with various counselors on the wards, 
types of length of medical 
treatment and period of convalescence. 


A small study of the percentage of par- 


patients, 


ticipation by patients in academic 
courses was as follows: 60% enrolled 
in some educational course. Of those 


enrolled, 25% were actively interested, 
15% were mildly interested, 10% en- 
rolled but did not participate, and 10% 
participated only in reading current af- 
fairs magazines, current problems and 
Many of the patients that 
interested in studying 


fiction. 
studied were 
the course but not necessarily for the 
acquisition of high school or college 
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credit. Only a small percentage of 
patients completed courses for credit. 


AMBULATORY EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Class 3 ambulatory patients (those 
who are able to leave the wards and 
attend organized classes) are provided 
with three main types of educational 
activities, namely; (1) information 
hour, (2) pre-technical and explora- 
tory shop classes, and (3) academic 
classes. This program de- 
scribed further. 

Information hour: 
hour ordered by the Army for all mili- 
tary personnel was extended from one 
hour a week to five hours a week at 
this hospital. Patients who had been 
away from the country for several 
years and who had been hospitalized 
overseas and in this country for some 
military and 


may be 


The information 


time are oriented to 
civilian problems which they would 
face upon discharge from the hospital. 
Early in the war when many patients 
were returning to duty, emphasis was 
placed on the military situation—re- 
sponsibility of this country for not 
only winning the war but winning the 
the responsibility of the 


peace and 











soldier for his part in the rehabilita- | 


tion of the world. During the latter 
part of the war when most patients 
were being discharged to civilian life, 
the total emphasis switched to ad- 
justment to civilian life. Topics, such 
as “The United Nations Organization,” 
“The European Situation,’ “Our Re- 
sponsibility for Winning the Peace,” 
“Military Conscription,’ “Strikes,” 
“Labor and Capital,” “Our Allies,” 
etc., used for discussion. The 
techniques of stimulating thinking 
along these economic and social prob- 
lems facing them as civilians consist 
primarily of a brief discussion of the 
problem by an authority in the field, 


were 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONDITIONING IN ARMY GENERAL HOSPITALS 


followed by a discussion period by the 
patients themselves. Movies relating 
to the presentations, 
lectures the 
major techniques used. This program 


topic, dramatic 


and discussions were 
was designed primarily to recondition 
the patient in facing the problems of 
civilian life, to “catch up” on new ideas 
and developments which he has missed 
during his period of military duty, and 
to train him to function as an intel- 
ligent citizen. The extent of this pro- 
gram has given patients an opportunity 
not only to hear about social, economic, 
national and international problems 
which we face, but an opportunity to 
discuss various problems among them- 
with authorities. Much 
training in democratic thinking 
the ‘social responsibility of the indi- 
vidual has been accomplished through 
this medium which is relatively new 
to the American Army. 
Pre-technical and exploratory shop 
activities: Small shops in the most 
popular vocations have been organized 
in the hospital for the purpose of in- 
teresting patients in either their own 
Some 


selves and 


and 


vocation or in new vocations. 
of the patients already have a voca- 
tion and are planning to return to the 
These men who have been 


are 


same field. 
out of their 
glad to get an opportunity to work in 


trade for some time 
their own field before discharge from 
the Army. Younger patients who have 
never had a trade or vocation and do 
not know what field they will pursue 
are given an opportunity to explore 
The pre-technical and 
tech- 


various fields. 
exploratory shops serve as a 
nique in vocational guidance in that it 
allows them the 
fields by working directly in some of 


A case may illustrate the 


to explore various 


the shops. 
value of this approach. 
Patient X, Age 21, returned from 
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overseas after three years of service. 
Prior to induction at the age of 18, 
he had completed three years of high 
school and had had only minor jobs 
for one year. During the counseling 
interview, he expressed little desire to 
follow any vocation and did not know 
what field he would pursue in civilian 
His first choice was to study 
piano. After one week of instruction 
in piano, he returned to the counselor 
stating that he did not like this field 
and felt that he would make no prog- 
ress. He thought that at this time he 
might pursue clerical work in civilian 
life and asked to be enrolled in the 
typewriting After a week in 
the typewriting class, he returned 
again saying that he did not feel that 
typewriting was the thing that he 
would like to do and at this time felt 
that he would like to try auto mech- 
After 
two weeks in the auto mechanics class, 
he returned to the counselor asking 
that he be excused from all other ac- 
tivities because he wished to spend all 
his spare time in the auto mechanics 
class. He he said, that 
although he had never worked in the 
field of auto mechanics, he was able 
to learn this trade very rapidly. He 
also heard that “auto mechanics” were 
in great demand and he knew that he 
could obtain a position in his home 
He also 


life. 


class. 


anics for several hours a day. 


discovered, 


town in one of the garages. 
realized that the course offered in the 
hospital was not.a complete vocational 
course and that he would attempt to 
attend the vocational school evenings 
and learned auto 


while he worked 


mechanics in a garage. Four weeks 
after discharge, this patient wrote stat- 
ing that he was able to obtain a posi- 
tion in a garage and that he was plan- 
ing to attend the course in auto mech- 


anics in the local vocational school. 
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Most of the courses that seem to be 
popular in the hospitals served not 
only a vocational purpose but a per- 
sonal Courses such as auto 
mechanics, radio repair, photography, 


areas in 


reason. 


carpentry, etc. are 
men would like to know 


typing, 
which 
something since they hope to own a 


most 


car and repair it themselves, own a 
radio, use a camera, or do minor re- 
pairs around:their home. From a re- 
conditioning point of view, these ac- 
tivities: offer pre-technical and ex- 
ploratory activities and also stimulate 
mental activity and manual move- 
ments, and break the lethargy which is 
common have 
been hospitalized for some time. Dis- 


traction from pains, increase in self- 


among patients who 


confidence and avoiding the boredom 
of hospitalization are also resultants 


cf this program. 


Academic Classes: Academic Class- 
es in English, Mathematics, Bookkeep- 
ing appear to be the most popular aca- 
demic subjects, although fewer pa- 
tients enroll in such courses than for 
activities such as auto mechanics, car- 
pentry and photography. Patients who 
are interested in these academic 
courses are usually those who are in- 
tending seriously to complete a course 
for high school or college credit. A 
small percentage of patients pursue 
and complete a number of such courses 
during their period of hospitalization, 
and a few receive high school diplomas 
before leaving the hospital. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


Educational Reconditioning in Army 
General Hospitals was introduced to 
hasten the recovery of patients and to 
in their future adjustment to 
Its value 


assist 
military or civilian pursuits. 
as a therapeutic agent for patients with 
mental or physical disabilities has not 
been experimentally determined. Ob- 
servations and impressions of the writ- 
er would indicate, however, that many 
patients developed hobbies, advanced 
themselves intellectually and explored 
new areas of knowledge or vocations 
during a period in which they would 
have devoted themselves to less worth- 
while activities. For these patients 
much value to their future social and 
vocational adjustment must have re- 
sulted. Many participated 
half-heartedly, irregularily and with 
little enthusiasm. For these patients 
the results are questionable. 

It is difficult to evaluate the results 
of any program of education during 
the time in which it is operating. 
More adequate and valid results may 
be obtained by a study of former pa- 
tients who are now in civilian life. A 
study of these former patients would 
give more valid results than impres- 
sions of patients during their period 
of hospitalization. An interesting case 
of the end results of educational re- 
conditioning is cited in The February, 
1946, issue of the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, “The Education of Eugene Miley” 
by Bill Davidson. 


patients 


Within 18 months after Social Security funds were made available, all the States, 
the district of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, had designated a State agency to carry 


on a program for the care of crippled children. 


to the list. 


Subsequently Puerto Rico was added 


Thus, because of the Social Security Act, and the support ‘it gave to the States in 
their efforts to reach crippled children, care has been made possible for thousands of 
children who other wise might have grown up needlessly handicapped. 
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Research for the Partially Seeing 





ESEARCH is the highroad to scien- 
tific advance. Travelers along its 


way have individual characteristics, 
individual methods of approach, in- 
dividual fundamentals of learning and 
individual goals in view. But all must 
have in common that infinite patience 
which are 


and prere- 


quisites for any scientific undertaking. 


perseverance 


Through research along many lines 
accomplished 
handicapped. 
necessary if 


much has already been 
for the 
Continuous 


welfare of the 
research is 
be made. It 
first 


and 


further advances are to 


must have two aims: and most 


important, finding eliminating 
causes responsible for handicaps; sec- 
ond, discovering ways and means by 
which those already affected may de- 


rive the greatest benefit. 
TREND IN RESEARCH 


So far as research for the partially 
seeing is concerned, it is encouraging 
to note that much is being undertaken 
by experts in all phases related to 
The 


biologist, the 


vision. medical profession, the 


chemist, the physicist, 


the educator, the illuminating en- 


gineer, the industrial engineer and 


countless others are working to bring 
about desired results. Already many 


causes of visual impairment have 


been eliminated thrdugh prevention 
and control of diseases and prevention 
of accidents. Developments in oper- 
ative procedures have made possible 


Winifred Hathaway 


restoration of sight; improved optical 
aids have increased visual efficiency. 
Advances in the science of illumina- 
tion have added to the ease and com- 
fort of seeing and the lessening of 
fatigue. Educational media suited to 
the needs of the partially seeing have 
widely influenced the processes of 
learning. 

Of particular interest are three re- 
search projects now being carried 
on: experts at Dartmouth are work- 
ing to develop a lens that will give 
the greatest visual compensation espe- 
cially to those of low vision; at Har- 
vard a research project is under way 
to develop a mechanical device that 
will satisfactorily enlarge ordinary 
print; in Pennsylvania, research is be- 
ing conducted to determine the size 
and kind of type best suited to the 
needs of the partially seeing and the 
most efficient methods of making ma- 
terial in such type available. 

Emphasis on continuation of re- 
search along all these lines and many 
others is imperative. That which, 
perhaps, needs most attention as the 
present time is research to determine 
the best approach to educational and 
vocational guidance, preparation and 
placement of the partially seeing. For 
this it is necessary to clear many mis- 
understandings. The uninitiated often 
fail to that the partially 
seeing are just as capable of enter- 
ing professions and skilled occupations 


recognize 


©@ WinirreD HATHAWAY is the Associate Director, National Society for the Prevention 


of Blindness, Inc., New York City. 


Eprror’s Note: 
the serial fields of Special Education. 
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This is the first in a series of articles on the need of research in 
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as are the normally seeing, provided 
that the eye condition does not pre- 
clude the necessary preparation and the 
actual undertaking. They also fail 
to realize that fitting the job, profes- 
sional, skilled or unskilled, to the in- 
dividual is the all-important factor in 
success, rather than attempting to fit 
the individual to the job. 

If, however, vocational education, 
preparation and placement are to be 
adequate, the foundations must be 
laid through psychological and educa- 
tional guidance long before the de- 
cision regarding these has to be made. 
Research is vitally necessary to de- 
termine how parents and teachers may 
lay this foundation in the preschool 
and school years, and how rehabilita- 
tion and placement personnel may best 
be prepared to understand all the 
implications of the different forms and 
aspects of defective vision, in order 
to be able to lead the individual to 
make the best use of all his potential- 
ities. 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMS ON CONSERVATION 


Research is almost inevitably found- 
ed on During the 
war period when every available per- 


experimentation. 


son was counted upon to carry some 
pert of the war load, there was great 
waste of individual energy, of time, 
and of material because of lack of 
understanding of the principle of find- 
ing what the individual could best ac- 
complish Often the individual him- 
self became the stumbling block be- 


When 
the supply was greater than the de- 


cause of former experiences. 


acknowledgement of a 
tanta- 


mand, the 
visual handicap was usually 
mount to rejection for employment. 
Because the choice of personnel was 
practically unlimited, suggestions for 
eye tests were met with disfavor by 
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both employer and employee. Under 
war pressure people unfitted to under- 
take many occupations were accepted 
with, often, disastrous results—serious 
accident to the employee and to his 
fellow-workers, waste of material, loss 
of time, unfavorable physical and psy- 
chological reactions, high compensa- 
tion payments, etc. 

The experience of one plant may 
serve aS an example of the need for 
research along many lines and what 
may be accomplished when it is car- 
ried on in a manner worthy of the 
name. A company anxious to get the 
benefit of all employable persons dur- 
ing the war period became greatly 
concerned with the increasing number 
of accidents in the plant, wastage of 
material, loss of time and uncoopera- 
tive attitude. The first step was to 
study the hazards in order to find how 
they might be eliminated. This re- 
search resulted in the use of safe- 
guards. The accident rate declined, 
but was still high; therefore research 
was continued to try to ascertain the 
reasons. It was very soon found that 
the eye condition of many of the work- 
ers was in large measure responsible. 
Hence it was decided to give careful 
visual performance tests to all em- 
ployees. Such tests were made pos- 
sible because reseach had 
resulted in the development and manu- 
facture of a device especially arranged 
for testing eyes in industry. The re- 
sults .of these tests indicated the per- 
sons for whom ophthalmological exam- 
arrangements 


intensive 


ination was necessary; 
were made for treatment or optical 
aids when diagnoses showed such need. 
In order to get the cooperation of em- 
ployees it was explained that the serv- 
ices of each and all were necessary; 
that such procedure was not for the 
purpose of excluding anyone from em- 
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RESEARCH FOR THE PARTIALLY SEEING 


ployment, but rather for placing the 
individual on the job for which he 
was best qualified and in which he 


could render the most efficient service 


without increasing any existing eye 
difficulties. 
While the preliminary tests were 


being made, all types of work in the 
plant were carefully studied to de- 


termine the visual requirements neces- 


sary for each, what the person with 
normal eyes could best accomplish, 
what type of work was suitable for 


N 
the myope, the hyperope, the man 


with muscle imbalance, the one-eyed 


man, the person with lack of depth 
perception. Naturally, all other apti- 
tudes for the job were taken into con- 
In addition, the best 


sideration. pos- 


sible working conditions were ar- 


ranged. 


Altogether this was a vast under- 
taking, but with patience, skill, per- 
severance and appreciation of human 
most 


relationships, it accomplished 


desirable direct and indirect results. 


Eye accidents dropped to almost un- 
believable minimum with correspond- 
ing accompanying reduction in cost of 
compensation. Wastage of material 
was greatly reduced, thus affecting the 
cost of production. But above all, im- 
health, 


betterment in human relations and the 


proved lessening of fatigue, 
building up of a comforting sense of 
security were evident throughout the 


plant. 


All of the results obtained from this 
research demonstrate the’ necessity for 
similar action in homes and schools, if 
such guidance is to be given to par- 
tially seeing children that health, hap- 
piness and a feeling of security may 
result, that wastage of effort may be 
and that in- 
be de- 


reduced to a minimum 


dividual potentialities may 
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veloped to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency. 


SUGGESTED RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Students working for degrees often 


request suggestions for research or 
surveys which may be undertaken in- 
dividually or in groups. Because of 
new discoveries and inventions, occu- 


Re- 


undertaken to de- 


pations are constantly changing. 
search might be 
termine the effect of such changes on 
the partially seeing: what occupations 
might be safely undertaken by those 
suffering from any difficulty that af- 
fects the process of seeing—what may 
be safely undertaken by the person 


with myopia, with hyperopia, with 
astigmatism; by the person with mus- 
cle imbalance, with low vision, nystag- 
mus, glaucoma, cataract or other dis- 
abling eye difficulty. Vocational schools 
might prove a convenient laboratory 
for making surveys. Manufacturing 
plants offer even wider opportunities. 

Results of research made some time 
ago can well be brought up to date in 
the light of what 


professions occupations — skilled 


new experiences: 
and 
or unskilled—have been undertaken 
and carried on successfully by the par- 
what 


fects various types of eye difficulties 


tially seeing; psychological ef- 
may have on personality development, 


economic living, social relationships; 
what resources in any given commun- 
ity are available for eye service, pri- 
vate or public, for social welfare, for 
community which the 
partially seeing might participate for 


training, place- 


recreations in 
vocational guidance, 
ment and follow-up. 

A survey of lighting conditions in 
a home, school building, library, office 
or factory together with recommenda- 
tions to meet visual needs under vary- 

(Continued on page 208) 
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Child Guidance Clinic 
As a Community Project 





RECENTLY a field representative of 

the National Education Associa- 
tion challenged a group of Pennsyl- 
vania teachers with an exposition of 
several “hot spots” in education. Juve- 
nile delinquency headed the list. The 
non-academic child, the behavior prob- 
lem child, and the retarded reader all 
Teachers 
to 


present thorny problems. 


anxious to solution 


are attempt 
these problems but all too frequently 
find themselves frustrated by lack of 
time and specialized training. If only 
a child guidance clinic were available, 
but too few school districts can afford 
such a service. 


RESOURCES AT HAZELTON 


Here, in brief, is the story of the 


way in which the Hazelton City 
School District is laying the founda- 
tion for the establishment of a child 


The method involves 
in-service 


guidance clinic. 
an integrated program of 
training of teachers in mental hygiene 
techniques, a of the 
value of child guidance, and the grad- 
ual of community 
pathy, cooperation, and support. 

A child guidance clinic needs a team 
guid- 


demonstration 


enlistment sym- 


of specialists —a _ psychologist, 
ance counsellor, and a social worker. 
Interestingly enough Hazelton has ac- 
the services of each of these 
types of specialists. Some of the serv- 
on a 


cess to 
ices are available to the school 
part-time basis. In addition, the dis- 
trict has already established several 


Sarah Minnich 


special classes—two for the orthogenic 
backward, one for the _ physically 
delicate, and one for the partially 
sighted. The school system is com- 
mitted to the principle of recognition 
of and provision for individual dif- 
ferences in children. The administra- 
tion is tremendously concerned with 
the welfare of the children and sym- 
pathetic with the aims of child guid- 
ance. 

The first year’s work was done dur- 
ing 1944-45. Plans were mapped at a 
conference between the superintend- 
ent, the head nurse, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, visiting psycholo- 
gist, and two teachers certified as 
These exam- 
teaching 


psychological examiners. 


iners were freed of their 
duties one afternoon a week to exe- 


cute plans. 
COOPERATIVE STAFF CONFERENCES 


For the in-service training of teach- 
ers in clinical procedures a series of 
case conferences were scheduled for 
each elementary school building. A 
child problems in 
school was selected for study at each 
conference. The 
ered information for the case history 
from the report of the nurse’s home 
visit, the 
including the Revised Stanford-Binet 


Intelligence Scale and social maturity 


presenting special 


»sychologists gath- 
pS} § 


results of an examination 


scales made by the visiting psycholo- 
gist, and records of the teachers and 


principal. The visiting psychologist, 


@ Mrs. SARAH MINNIcH, M.EbD. is an instructor in room for children of lowered vitality | 
and phychological examiner in the Hazelton, Pennsylvania Public Schools. 
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CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


who presided at the conference, pre- 
sented this case history to the assem- 


bled group which included the ele- 
mentary supervisor, nurse, and the 
superintendent, in addition to the 
faculty of the school in which the 


child being discussed was enrolled. 
Free discussion of the case was en- 

The child’s problem was 

pro- 


These 


couraged. 


defined, diagnosis made, and a 


eram of treatment formulated. 
conferences were not unduly prolonged 
nor were they concluded before recom- 
mendations possible of fulfillment 
were arrived at by the joint decision of 


ie 
those 


present. 


FOLLOW-UP ON OLD CASES 


} 
secona Was 


The 


the institution of a methodical follow- 


part of the plan 


up of the children who had been: ex- 


emined by the visiting psychologist 
during the preceding four years and 
recommended for continued education 


Most 


for exam- 


in the regular classes. of these 


children had been referred 
ination because they were retarded in 
placement or had 


terms of grade 


earned very low scores on the group 

intelligence tests administered in the 

first grade. 
Many of the 


to be adjusting 


children were found 


normally and achiev- 
ing to capacity. In other cases where 


there continued retardation in 


was 
terms of ability, certain indications 
suggested that visual _ difficulties, 


health problems, reading difficulties, 


emotional disturbances, or behavior 
problems might be contributing factors. 
These 

oughly. 


The medical department cooperated 


cases were investigated thor- 


in the study of those who were sus- 
pected of having visual or other phy- 
Where 


dence of personality 


sical defects. there was evi- 


maladjustments 
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AS A COMMUNITY PROJECT 


various psychological techniques were 
used to gain a better understanding of 
the child. Home visits, at which the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale was 
used basis for the interview, 
helped tremendously in rounding out 
the study of child. By this 
means it was also possible to increase 


as the 
each 


the mutual cooperation of home and 
school. When the study of each child 


was completed, the information was 
presented to the principal in the form 
of a case history with certain recom- 
mendations which seemed most likely 
to help in bringing about better ad- 
justment. 

While these plans were being car- 
ried out in the schools, a bid for com- 
munity sympathy and cooperation was 
made by a series of newspaper arti- 
cles designed to answer such questions 


as: What 


available in 


psychological services are 
the Hazleton 
What are the major purposes of psy- 

Hazleton 
information 


schools? 
work in the 
What 
about children are school psychologists 
Of what value to 
child 


chological 
schools? sort of 
trained to gather? 


and are intelligence 
What are 


the state laws governing the education 


you 


tests? 


your 
Achievement tests? 
of slow-learning and handicapped chil- 
Of Mr. 


Citizen, is this psychological work that 


dren? what value to you, 


is done in the schools? 


FOLLOW-UP RESULTS REPORTED TO THE 


PRINCIPAL 
the fall of 1945 the super- 
placed before the principals 


During 
intendent 
the findings of the follow-up. He said 
in part: 

‘A follow-up of the children 
the visiting psychologist, 


ex- 
amined by 
but recommended for placement in 


classes, instituted last 


This is to be continued during 


regular was 


year. 
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the present term. The major purpose 
of such a follow-up is to investigate 
each child’s capabilities and disabil- 
ities and to plan guidance suited to his 
This might also include other 
children about whom the principals 
and teachers desire additional informa- 


needs. 


tion. 

Through our 
pupils in the class-room and at faculty 
meetings, we felt handi- 
capped .by lack of information about 
the children. Miss and Mrs. 
will be freed from their regular teach- 
ing duties on Wednesday afternoons 


study of individual 


have often 





to give you the help along this line 
that their psychological training makes 
possible. They are prepared to do 
additional psychological testing, to in- 
ventory reading difficulties, to make 
home visits, and to help in coordinat- 
ing the available psychological, psy- 
facilities 


Final 


recommendations in each case studied 


chiatric, medical and social 


of the schools and community. 


will be made by the psychologists only 
after principal, 


supervisor 


conference with the 


and the medical depart- 
ment. 

The results of the 
up indicate that 51 
children studied were making a satis- 
factory adjustment while 41 per cent 
their 


follow- 


1944-45 


per cent of the 


in terms of 
latter 


per cent have or are suspected of hav- 


are still retarded 


capacity. Of this group, 27 
ing visual difficulties, and 16 per cent 


These 


data suggest the need for continuing 


may have physical disabilities. 


study. 
NEW QUESTIONS RAISED 


Consideration of the findings of the 
children who were studied last year 
raised some questions which were used 
as the basis for faculty discussion this 
continuing the-~ in-service 


term, thus 
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training of teachers in child guidance 
techniques. Typical questions raised 
were: 

How can we mark a child who is 
achieving to capacity but below grade 
level? How can we give him the en- 
couragement he deserves for doing the 
best he can even though his best is 
poorer than What curri- 
culum adjustments can be made for 
the non-academic child? How can 
classroom teachers encourage growth 
in social competence? What responsi- 
bility should be borne by teachers of 
other subjects in the development of 
good reading habits? What techniques 
will encourage participation in class 


average? 


discussions of such subjects as history, 
geography, etc., by those 
pupils who cannot read the content 


science, 


used at that grade level? 
IMPROVEMENT IN RECORDS 


A natural outgrowth of the past 


follow-up study was the de- 


year’s 


velopment of a cumulative school 


record form. In order to gather in- 
formation about a child, at least four 
different types of record cards had to 
Even then, many impor- 
tant that could 
easily have been recorded when the 
In order 


be studied. 
facts were missing 
child was admitted to school. 
to facilitate the planning. of intelligent 
guidance for the child, a cumulative 
This 


is printed on the inside of a file folder 


school record form was devised. 
and provides space for all essential 
data. Other records can be held with- 
in such a folder. 

Use of this cumulative record will 
be introduced with the children who 


are being followed-up this year. The 
plan is to use it next year with all the 
first-grade entrants. By continuing 


this plan, the record will gradually be 
put into use throughout the system 
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CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC AS A COMMUNITY PROJECT 


wholesale dis- 


This 


causing 


without 
ruption of the present method. 
gradual introduction of the new form 


any 


will also give ample opportunity for 


making revisions and corrections as 


the need for them appears through use. 

Again, as during the previous year, 
newspaper to that 
used before is being printed while the 


publicity similar 
program develops in the schools. 

We also look to the future. A child 
guidance clinic in Hazleton may well 
be the result of gradual evolution as 
The 


learn to 


much as of practical planning. 
here 





facilities are we can 
use, develop and expand them. In- 
creased use will demand an increased 
amount of time and an expansion of 
services. It is possible to foresee the 
establishment of other special classes 
to restore retarded readers, give bet- 
ter attention to non-academic children 
at the secondary level, and more fully 
train the capabilities of the superior 
children. It is possible to foresee the 
establishment of a child guidance 
clinic prepared to give to the children 
of Hazleton: 

1. Psychiatric service as provided 
by the county Mental Health Clinic. 

2. Psychclogical service as provided 
by a full-time school psychologist who 
would direct the clinic, assisted by an- 
other psychologist who would adminis- 


ter necessary tests, assemble the need- 


The Chief of the 


Chilaren’s Bureau, at a 


ed information for holding case con- 
ferences, etc. 

3. Health service as provided by 
the medical department of the schools 
and assisted by the cooperation of al- 
ready existing health 
clinics as well as by part-time services 
of specialists in various fields, such as: 
oculist, optometrist, otologist, dentist, 


community 


etc. 

4. Counselling service as provided 
by teacher-counsellors within the 
school system. Their functions could 
most effectively be coordinated under 
the direction of the guidance counsellor 
who would work in cooperation with 
the director of the clinic. 

5. Secial service as provided by the 
attendance officer and the school 
nurses who are experienced in the tak- 
ing of case histories, case workers em- 
ployed by social agencies in the com- 
munity, and the cooperation of the 
character building the 
community such as: Boy Scouts, Y. M. 
G. Ay ¥i We €. Ae 

Through the 
superintendent, members of the Board 
of Education, the and the 
parents with the above-mentioned per- 
sonnel, the vital aims of child guid- 
ance can be accomplished. Well-ad- 
justed children will be at peace with 


agencies of 


etc. 
the cooperation of 


teachers, 


themselves and can be trained in the 
This is one of Hazle- 
ton’s post-war plans. 


aims of peace. 


recent hearing before a Congressional 


committee, stated that “fewer than 10 percent of the Nation’s physically handicapped 
children are receiving care through services developed under the Social Security 


program.” 


The care now given is largely to those with orthopedic or plastic conditions, yet 
state crippled‘ children’s agencies a year ago had on their registers some 15,000 children 
for whom care could not be provided because funds were not available. 
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California’s Program for 
Children with Cerebral Palsy 





N the annals of humanitarian legis- 
lation, the 1945 session of the Cali- 
State 
place of unusual significance through 


fornia Legislature has won a 


the enactment of legislation and the 
appropriation of funds to implement 
a comprehensive program for the diag- 
nosis, treatment, and education of chil- 
dren afflicted with cerebral palsy. 
Because the cerebral palsied are the 
most neglected crippled children and 
are, therefore, less well known, the 
question may be asked: what is cere- 
bral palsy? According to medical ex- 
perts, cerebral palsy is caused by in- 
jury to certain parts of the brain that 


govern muscular control. Cerebral 
palsy may result from several causes 
—a hemorrhage in the brain due to 


injury before, during, or after birth; 
a congenital malformation of the brain; 
encephalitis or other disease, or in- 
jury to the brain at any time of life. 
muscular in- 


A number of types of 


volvement are classified as cerebral 


Most 
(1) spasticity, a 


commonly observed are 


palsy. 
condition of tense 


contracted muscles, (2) athetosis, a 


condition involving constant involun- 
tary motion, and (3) ataxia, involving 
lack of balance and co-ordination. The 
manifestation of cerebral palsy is the 
exact opposite of infantile paralysis. 
In cerebral palsy muscular tension is 
increased, while in infantile paralysis 
muscles are weakened and flaccid. 


The cerebral-palsied child has been 


@ Heten HEFFERNAN is Chief of the 
State Department of Education. 
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Helen Heffernan 


neglected in the because of a 
widespread belief that feeble-minded- 


ness was accompaniment of the condi- 


past 


necessarily 
impaired in These 
have great difficulty in ex- 


tion. Intelligence is not 


cerebral palsy. 
children 
pressing themselves and because most 
have been de- 


tests of intelligence 


pendent upon verbal response, there 
has been a tendency to under-estimate 
their inherent mental capacity. 

J. Toomas McIntire, psychologist for 
the New Jersey Crippled Children’s 
estimated on the 
that the 


chil- 


Commission, has 


basis of extensive research 


distribution of cerebral-palsied 
dren in the categories of intelligence 
is approximately as follows: superior, 
5 per cent; high average, 10 per cent; 
average, 30 per cent; low average, 11 
per cent; dull 
borderline, 5 per cent; feeble-minded, 
McIntire estimates that 


normal, 13 per 


cent; 
26 per cent. 
about 70 per cent of cerebral-palsied 
children are educable. 

How 
with cerebral palsy? 
ous parts of the United States reveal 
that 
seven cerebral-palsied 
every 100,000 of the population. Of 
the seven, one dies before reaching the 


many children are afflicted 


Surveys in vari- 


there is an annual increment of 
children for 


age of six, thus leaving approximate- 
ly six cerebral-palsied children under 
the age of 16 for each 100,000 of the 
Based on a study 
register of 


general population. 
of the California state 


Division of Elementary Education, California 
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CALIFORNIA’S PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN WITH CEREBRAL PALSY 


crippled children, a survey conducted 
through the schools of California in 
1944, and statistics from state institu- 
tions and hospitals, it has been re- 
liably that California has 
approximately 7,000 cerebral-palsied 
children and youth under the age of 


estimated 


21 years. Cerebral palsy is a major 
cause of disability among children, be- 
ing only slightly behind infantile 
paralysis as a cause of crippling. 


LEGISLATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The California State Legislature has 
enacted a comprehensive program in- 
volving various departments of State 


government in its administration. The 
State Department of Public Health 
will extend its field clinic service 
through which cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren may. be referred to State cere- 
bral palsy centers. It will also pro- 
vide follow-up service for children 


returned to local school districts and 
provide for physical therapy and con- 
the funds 
available in the appropriation permit. 
The State Education 


has been authorized: 


sultation service so far as 


Department of 


1. To contract with the Regents of 
the University of California in north- 
the 
private uni- 


ern California and with medical 


school of any public or 
versity or hospital in southern Cali- 
fornia to operate and maintain a State 
treat- 


cerebral palsy diagnostic and 


ment center in connection with 
the two State cerebral-palsy schools, 
northern 


Cali- 


one to be establishéd in 
California 


fornia. 


and one in southern 


Preliminary plans for diagnostic and 
pro- 
vision of such personnel as a medical 


treatment centers include the 
director, a psychologist, physical ther- 


apists, occupational therapists, medical 
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social workers, and clerical staff. 
Necessary equipment for out-patient 
clinics and hospital service is included 


in the over-all plan. 

2. To establish 
cerebral-palsied children in conjunc- 
with diagnostic and 


two schools for 


tion treatment 
centers. 

At the present time the country is 
specially-trained 
In addition to the 
general program of education, special 


being combed for 


teaching personnel. 


attention will be given to speech edu- 
cation, games designed to develop co- 
ordination, and education. 
Studies throughout the country sub- 
stantiate the thesis that definite phy- 
results from the 
It is suggested 


visual 


sical improvement 
educational program. 
that the educational activities tend to 
divert some of the excess energy out- 
put of the muscular involvement into 
mental channels. 

The school program will co-ordinate 
closely with the work of the physical 
therapist in order that children may 
be helped to 
with a minimum of muscular effort. It 


make each movement 
will co-ordinate closely with the work 


of the occupational therapist because 


it is a well-established fact that re- 
markable improvement in muscular 
control comes about in _ patients 


through the purposeful use of their 
hands in work which challenges their 


interest. 


3. To construct two buildings to 
house the schools for the cerebral 
palsied. 


Present plans include the building of 
classrooms, library, dormitory facilities 
for 50 children, dining room-kitchen 
unit, and physical therapy space and 


equipment in each school. Careful 
study will be made of private and 
public institutions throughout the 
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United States preliminary to planning 
these facilities. 

4. To employ two consultants in 
the education of physically-handi- 
capped children in public schools and 
schools for the cerebral palsied. 


PROJECTED PLANS 


How will the operate? 
What will be the procedure with re- 
gard to a given cerebral-palsied child? 


The steps in the operation of the plan 


program 


follow: 

1. Examination in a field clinic of 
the Crippled Children Services, State 
Department of Public Health, upon 
referral by school authorities, physi- 


cians, city or county health depart- 


ment 

2. Referral to a State cerebral 
palsy center after preliminary diag- 
nosis. Crippled Children Services 


will be available in making appoint- 
ments, assisting family to obtain trans- 
portation and, if necessary, paying 
transportation for child to San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. 


3. Diagnosis and prescribed treat- 
ment at center. For children requir- 
ing hospitalization and specific medi- 
cal and surgical care, Crippled Chil- 
dren Services will arrange such care 
for cerebral-palsied children as _ for 
all other crippled children, utilizing 
available local crippled children’s 
funds and/or State and Federal funds 


available for such purposes. 


Research 


(Continued from page 201) 
ing conditions would be a worthwhile 
project, as would a study of the ef- 
fects of nutrition on the processes of 
seeing. 
In making any such studies or sur- 
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4. Study of each child to determine 
educability. 

5. Period of therapy and educa- 
tion to establish desirable habits, vary- 
ing from three months to a year. 

6. Recommendations to local school 
districts concerning education of cere- 
bral-palsied children who have been 
returned to their homes. 

7. Recommendations to field clinics 
for continued therapy. Development 
of local physical therapy services will 
be the responsibility of Crippled Chil- 
dren Services. 

8. Recommendation to parents for 
out-of-school care of child. 

9. In cases in which return to the 
home is not feasible or desirable, re- 
ferral by center to appropriate cus- 
todial institution. 

California seems to be on the way 
to solving one of its most difficult 
educational problems. The care and 
treatment of the cerebral-palsied child 
present an area of ferplexing ques- 
How can qualified professional 
personnel be secured? What facilities 
are most functional in the treatment 
and education of cerebral palsied? 
How can parents, doctors, teachers, 
and therapists work most effectively 
as a team? How can local programs 
be related most satisfactorily to the 
State These and many 
other problems must be solved in 


tions. 


program? 


bringing relief to the most neglected, 
least understood, and most seriously 
handicapped of our children. 


veys it must always’ be borne 
in mind that the eye condi- 
tion is only one of the many 


factors to be considered, even though 
it may be the determining factor in 


making recommendations or decisions. 
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Siate Directors and Supervisors of 


Special Education 


Introduction by Elise H. Martens 


State direction and supervision of 


special education for exceptional 
children is largely a development of 
Before 1920 


only 3 States which 


the past 25. years. 


there were 


had assumed any _ responsibility 


for approving, supervising, or 
local of special 


directing programs 


education. By 1930 the number had 


increased to 11, and by 1940, to 16. 
Since 1940 the movement had had in- 
creased impetus, and at present writ- 
ing 25 States, The District of Columbia, 
and the Territory of Hawaii have in 
their special education departments 
one or more staff members assigned to 
direct the 


advise on, supervise, or 


program for exceptional children in 


local school systems. In certain of 
these States the staff member as- 
signed serves on a part-time basis, 


carrying other responsibilities at the 
same time. In certain other States, a 
full departmental staff has been built 
up. A total of more than 50 persons 
education 


are employed in_ special 


services on a State-wide basis. 

The of special 
education in the States 
have a heavy responsibility. Theirs 
is the task of implementing the 
State’s educational provisions for han- 
dicapped—and, in a few cases, gifted 


persons in charge 


respective 


Editor’s Note: This is the first in 
the state directors of special education. 
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children. They must devise ways and 
means of helping school administrators 
chil- 


about 


and teachers to identify such 


dren, of helping to bring 
adjustments in the school program in 
terms of special problems, and of de- 
veloping State standards that will as- 


They 


sure appropriate action for all. 
must help to stimulate beth interest 
and action on the part of parents, *edu- 
public. 
field 
men and women of educational ex- 


cators, legislators, and the 


They must be leaders in their 


perience, vision, and understanding. 
Upon them depends in large measure 
the degree of success of the program 
on a State-wide basis. It is fitting 
that they be introduced to the read- 
ers of the JOURNAL OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN 


medium of this series of biographical 


through the 


sketches. 


I. DIRECTORS IN IOWA AND 
ILLINOIS 


W. A. WInNTERSTEIN is 
Director of Special Edu- 


cation in the Iowa De- 
partment of Public In- 
struction. Of Canadian 


birth and education, he 
taught in grade and high 


Sub- 


sequently, Mr. WinterStein had some 





school and college. 


series of short biographical descriptions of 
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newspaper experience; then served as 
pastor of a village church and as exe- 
cutive secretary for an interdenomina- 
tional religious board prior to enter- 
ing the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1936. 

He has had charge of the develop- 
ing of special education program in 
Iowa over a period of years. It was, 
therefore, only a natural progression 
of events for Mr. WinterStein to be 
1945 


after state legislation had created the 


named as director on July 1, 


division of Special Education. 


Ray GRAHAM was born 
on a farm in Illinois and 
graduated Mon- 
mcuth, College at Mon- 
mouth, Illinois. He re- 
ceived his M. A. degree at 
the University of Illinois 
and served in the public 
twenty-three 


from 





Illinois for 


schools in 
before becoming Director of 
Special Education in the Department 


years 


of Public Instruction. He has been in 
this position for the past three years. 

Mr. Graham is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, of the American Legion 
and Rotary International. He is mar- 
ried and has one son. 


Revision of State Laws To Eliminate Court Action as a 
Condition Precedent To Providing Services Under 
State Crippled Children’s Programs 


It is reeommended that the official 
State agency 
be held 
evaluating the 
service under the State program and 
whether a child is 
To this end, 


it is recommended that State laws that 


crippled children’s 


exclusively responsible for 
need of a child for 
for determining 
to be accepted for care. 

action” before a 


require “court 


crippled child can be accepted for 
service under the State program be 
revised to eliminate such a require- 


ment. 
BACKGROUND 


In thirty-nine States’, the State 
agency that administers the State pro- 


gram of services to crippled children 


(medical care) is exclusively responsi- 
chil- 


Decisions as to ac- 


ble for accepting or rejecting 
dren for services. 
ceptance of a child for care are made 
on the basis of the medical and social 
knowledge of a staff experienced in 
evaluating the needs of crippled chil- 
dren. 

In at least thirteen States, however 
(California, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin), the laws re- 
lating to physically handicapped chil- 
dren require that before a crippled 
child can receive medical or hospital 


Including Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
the District of Columbia. 


® Reproduced from Suggested State Postwar Legislation: Federal-State Program for 
1946-1947, Council of State governments and Federal agencies in cooperation with the 
Department of Justice, December, 1945, mimeographed. 
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HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in all phases of special education; a de- 
gree course in occupational therapy and speech reading courses for adult deafened. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 17 - JULY 26 


Method courses in all fields; special classes for observation and practice teaching. 


DEAF SPEECH CORRECTION 
HARD OF HEARING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC SIGHT SAVING 


SPEECH READING BLIND 


Methods and practice in speech reading for adult deafened. 
Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities of Michigan State Normal 
College and University of Michigan. 


For summer school catalog please write 
FRANCIS E. LORD 


Director of Special Education 
Paid Advertisement 
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care a court must first determine such 
factors of eligibility as the need for 
the services, the type and duration of 
treatment, and the financial ability of 
the parents or estate of the child to 
pay wholly or in part for furnishing 
the services. These laws generally 
provide that if the court “finds” that 
all the enumerated factors of eligibil- 
ity are present, he shall certify the 
case to the official State agency for 
treatment; or, as in some States, the 
court enters an order directing the 
patient to be sent to a hospital “for 
proper surgical treat- 
ment.” 

In the 10 years since State crippled 
children’s programs have been estab- 
lished, one State (Indiana) has elim- 
inated from its laws the requirement 


medical and 


for court action as a condition pre- 
cedent to providing services under 
State crippled children’s programs. 
The New York State legislature, in its 
1945 session, eliminated this condition 
for New York City, but not for the 
rest of the State. California passed 
legislation in 1945 providing for an 
alternate method of admitting chil- 
dren to service, but court action may 


still be used. 
PROBLEM 


In every State there is a State pro- 
gram for services for crippled children. 
The official State crippled children’s 
agency is the agency legally responsi- 
ble for the treatment of children who 
are crippled or who are suffering from 
conditions which lead to crippling. 
The services provided include case 
finding, diagnostic services, medical 
and nursing services, hospital, con- 
valescent and boarding-home are, 
and after care (medical, nursing, and 
social). 

Any sound decision as to the need 
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of the child for such services under 
the State program must necessarily be 
based on expert professional knowl- 
edge of the child’s medical needs, as 
regards the kind, extent, and urgency 
of treatment needed, knowledge of 
the cost of the prescribed treatment, 
and understanding of the social and 
economic problems of the family. 
Such a decision can and should be 
made exclusively by the State agency 
administering the State program for 
services for children, be- 
cause it is this agency which is re- 


crippled 


sponsible for the medical care of 


crippled children and it has a _ pro- 
fessional staff equipped by training 
and experience to deal with this prob- 
lem. 

The basic objections to participation 
of a court in the acceptance of chil- 
dren for services under the State pro- 
gram are: 


(1) Such court action seriously inter- 
feres with the authority of the State agency 
to admit a crippled child to services on its 
own initiative. The agency administering 
the service should be responsible for de- 
termining the eligibility of persons of such 
services 

(2) When court action is a_ condition 
precedent to the encumbrance of local funds, 
crippled children in rural areas and in areas 
suffering from severe economic distress may 
be deprived of services because the court is 
unwilling or unable, due to limited local 
funds, to accept for care all the children 
who need it. Were this condition removed, 
the State agency could use State and Federal 
funds to care for children who should have 
a priority based on medical need. 

(3) The court 
some families from applying for services be- 
cause it is construed by many as reflecting 
on the dignity and integrity of the family. 
This is particularly true in those States in 
which the family must relinquish custody 
of the child as a part of the court procedure. 

(4) The actual amount and quality of 
service to be provided by the State agency 
may be interfered with by the Court. Serv- 
ices may be terminated before treatment has 
been completed. Children in some instances 


procedure discourages 
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may be sent to physicians or hospitals not 
meeting the standard set up by the State 
crippled children’s agency. 


(5) Treatment may be delayed. This is 
particularly serious when the child has a 
condition that requires immediate treatment, 
such as infantile paralysis, meningitis, acute 
rheumatic fever with heart failure, and the 


like. 


SOLUTION 
The solution is to eliminate any 
legal requirement for court action 


precedent to the provision of services 
for crippled children under the State 
program. The complete responsibility 
for determining the need and accept- 
ing the child for care should be vested 
in the State crippled children’s agency. 

Any revision of State laws cover- 


ing crippled children is complicated 


by the fact that the provisions for pre- 


Brief Notes 
NOTES ON TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING 
New Officers and Board Members 
President—Florence S. Dunlop, Pub- 
lic School Board, Ottawa, Canada. 
Vice President—Harley Z. Wooden, 
Superintendent, Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 
Recording Secretary—Dorothy Bryan, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 


New York. 


Board of Directors: ; 

Eastern I—J. E. W. Wallin (47), 
State Director of Special Educa- 
tion, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mastern II—Olga Schlobohm, (’48), 
Psychologist. Board of Education, 
Yonkers, New York. 

Eastern III—(Delegate to be chosen 
at later date). 


Central I—Elmer W. Weber (47), 
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liminary court action generally con- 
stitute part of an entire code dealing 
with the administration of the pro- 
gram for crippled children. The elim- 
ination from the particular State code 
of the provisions for court procedure 
may leave a gap which would require 
the drafting of appropriate legislation 
to transfer to another agency the 
functions formerly performed by the 
court. Under some State laws which 
require court action, local funds for 
payment of part of the costs of care to 
the child 


without a certificate from the county 


may not be encumbered 
judge who has made the determina- 
tion of eligibility. The elimination of 
court procedure for encumbering local 
funds in some States may raise a fiscal 
appropriate 
will then be required. 


problem and legislation 


Director of Health, Physical and 
Special Education, Evansville, In- 
diana. 

Central II—Ray Graham (’48), As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Director of Spe- 
cial Education, Springfield, Illinois. 

Central II]—Martha A. Fisher (’49), 
School Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. 


Western—Ruth 


Psychologist, 


Kent 


Supervisor 


(50), Assist- 
ant State of Special 
Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
C. E. Stothers (50), In- 


spector of Auxiliary Classes, On- 


Canadian 


tario. 
John Duncan (’50), 
Hampshire, 


Outlying Areas 
Lankhills Schools, 
England. 

Members at Large (all for term 

lasting until ’50): 

Anna M. Engle, Director of Spe- 
cial Education, Public Schools, 
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Detroit, Michigan. 

Alice Streng, Department of Spe- 
cial Education, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Grace E. Lee, Acting Director of 
Physically Handicapped, Public 
Schools, New York, New York. 

Mildred Stanton, State Supervisor 
of Special Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Delyte Morris, Director of Special 
Education Clinics, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Juan Farill, Temporary President, 

International Society for 

Crippled Children, Mexico 
E. Lord, Editor of Journal of 

Exceptional Children, Ypsilanti, 

Michigan. 

Increase in dues 
The delegate assembly voted to in- 
crease the membership dues to two 
dolls rs, 


retained by the local chapter. 


fifty cents of which is to be 


Yearbook contribution 

The delegate assembly accepted the 
invitation of the National Society for 
the Study of Education to prepare a 
chapter in special education for the 
1947 Yearbook of the Society. Dr. 
Jchn J. Lee will prepare the chapter 
with the assistance of a review com- 


miitee. 


Lee honored 

Dr. John J. Lee was presented the 
Council’s past president’s pin at the 
annual banquet. Special appreciation 
wes expressed for his effective service 
during the troublesome war years. 

Allied Organizations represented 

The 


participated in the 


organizations 
and 


following allied 


convention 
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Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 

the Blind, 
Crippled Children 
Adults, State 
visors of Special Education. 


were recognized at the banquet: 
American Foundation for 
National Society for 


Disabled 
Super- 


and 


Directors and 


New ccnstitution adopted 


With minor changes, the new pro- 
posed constitution was adopted unan- 
imously at the first business meeting. 
This constitution includes all the fea- 
tures of the reorganization which was 
approved at the Indianapolis meeting. 
The new constitution is reproduced in 


this issue. 


PLAINFIELD’S PARENT-CHILD 
ASSISTANCE COMMITTEFR 
The Parent 


of Plainfield, 


Assistance Committee 


New 


published its third annual report. The 


Jersey has _ just 
Committee is made up of a group of 
citizens organized to serve the com- 
munity by studying, planning and 
recommending courses of action aimed 
toward assistance in handling social 
problems on an individual basis. Dur- 
ing the year, the Committee has done 
a great deal of constructive work to- 
ward the prevention of delinquency. 
Homer W. Wieder is chairman of the 


present Committee. 


i946 REHABILITATION CONVENTION 
The first 
the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion will be held at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, on May 13, 14 and 15, 1946. 
H. Earle Voca- 


tional Rehabilitation, Lansing, Michi- 


post-war convention of 


Correvont, Director, 


gan, will act as Program Chairman. 


REHABILITATION NEWS LiTTER 
The National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation has initiated a news letter as a 
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supplement to the Journal of Rehabili- 
tation. Mrs. Ruth Grant, editor of 
the Journal, will serve as editor of 
the Letter. The publication address 
is 1114 56th Street, Des Moines 11, 


Iowa. 


CRUICKSHANK TO DIRECT PROGRAM 
AT SYRACUSE 

Syracuse University has announced 
the appointment of Mr. William 
Cruickshank as Director of Special 
Education effective July 1, 1946. 

Mr. Cruickshank was discharged in 
December United States 
Army, having served as psychologist 
at the Detroit Induction Center, and 
Since last 


from the 


in the European theater. 
fall he has served in the capacity of 
instructor of psychology at the Ameri- 
can University, Shrivenham, England. 
Mr. Cruickshank is a graduate of the 
Michigan State College and 
will receive his doctor’s degree from 
the University of Michigan next June. 


Normal 


BENJAMIN TO DIRECT INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION RELATIONS 


Watson B. Miller, 


announced 


Federal Security 
Administrator, today the 
appointment to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation staff of Dr. Harold R. Benja- 
min, former dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, 
more recently, Major, U. S. Army, A-2 


Section, Headquarters of the Far East 


and, 


Air Forces, Manila. 

In approving the appointment 
recommended by U. S. Commission- 
er of Education, John W. Studebaker, 
Miller said that Dr. 


3enjamin would serve as Director of 


Administrator 


the Division of International Educa- 


tional Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion 
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WAREHAM APPOINTED EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT OF AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY 


Dr. C. Stewart Nash, President of 
the Association Society for the Hard 
of Hearing, recently announced the 
appointment of Harry P. Wareham as 
Executive Vice President, 
March 1. As the administrative of- 
ficer of the Society, Mr. Wareham will 
have charge of directing its expand- 


effective 


ing program. 

Mr. Wareham’s 
more than a quarter of a century of 
Chest 


Rochester and in other cities. 


experience covers 


Community management in 
He is 
recognized as one of the outstanding 
executives in the 


community chest 


country. He has contributed enor- 
mously to the successful development 
of the chest movement, with special 
reference to recent war years when 
he played a leading part in the or- 
ganization of the National War Fund 
contributions to 


and made _ notable 


the war program of Community 


Chests and Councils, Inc. 
es 


Among the Chapters 
CLEVELAND CHAPTER 

The Cleveland Chapter held its 
first meeting of the year early in De- 
cember. 

Dinner was served in the cafeteria 
of the Warner and Swasey Co. At 
the conclusion of the dinner, the Boys’ 
Glee Club from Thomas Edison School, 
under the direction of Mr. Don Wil- 
very delightful pro- 

John E. Fintz, As- 


charge of 


son, gave a 
gram of music. 
sistant Superintendent in 
Special Schools and Activities, gave a 
very excellent talk on “Reconversion 
and Special Education.” 

Miss Marguerite Kastrup, chairman 
of the membership committee, report- 
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ed that the 239 members in the chap- 


ter represented 44 regular schools, 
seven different types of special schools, 
University, 


outside of 


Western Reserve several 


Social 


Cleveland and 1 foreign country. 


agencies, 14 cities 


LONG ISLAND CHAPTER 
Mr. Rowland Foster of the Swan- 
haka Central High School faculty, 


Flcral Park, spoke to us at our No- 
vember meeting on Sewanhaka Meets 
the Problem of the Handicapped Child. 
several im- 


Mr. Foster brought~ out 


portant features in his school such 


as a solarium for cardiacs and a spe- 


cial gymnasium for handicapped chil- 


dren, which are not included in the 
conventional high school. The meet- 
ing wes held at South Side High 


Rockville Centre. 

Our membership is glad to accept 
en invitation of the Bell Telephone 
yratories, New York City, to ob- 
Visible 


work 


School, 


cerve a demonstration of 
Speech, the new experimental 
keing carried on to help the speech 
of the deafened. We will go to New 
York City for the meeting shortly af- 
the New Year. 

Milmore Stires, 
President 


NEWARK CHAPTER 
The Newark Chapter publishes a 
bi-monthly professional magazine en- 
titled Educational Review. 
The December (1945) 
articles on Oral Reading for Retarded 
Children, Art for Deaf Children, Re- 


Hearing Conservation Pro- 


Special 


issue includes 


port on 


sram, Music for the Handicapped, 
Radio Music for the Homebound. 
Clara L. Meier is editor-in-chief of 


the publication. 


OTTAWA 
A new chapter has been organized 
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at Ottawa, Ontario. The officers in- 
clude Mary Hill, President and C. A. 
R. Sparling, Secretary-Treasurer. 


YONKERS—86 

During the five years that 
passed since the inception of Chapter 
86, there great progress in 
special education in Yonkers. This 
has been due, as the 1945-1946 Year 
Book the 
teamwork of every bloomin’ scul. 

Our 
forty. It 
supervisors, doctors, nurses, psycholo- 


have 


has been 


indicates, to everlasting 


membership numbers about 


includes superintendents, 


gists and principals, besides teachers 


assigned to special services such as 


classes for the mentally retarded, the 
partially seeing, the hard of hearing, 
defectives, and remedial 


the speech 


reading. Several regular classroom 
teachers are also members. 

All are interested in meeting the in- 
dividual needs of exceptional children 
in helping them to find an increasingly 
democratic 


abundant and 


satislying 
way cf life. 


Recent speakers at our meeting have 


included: Dr. Joseph E. Endres, 
Chief of the Bureau of Physically 
Handicapped Children, State Educa- 


tion Department, Albany, N. Y. spoke 
on Educational Opportunities for the 
Excepticnal Children, and Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Ronnei, Head of the Edu- 
cational Service, New Lork League 
for the Hard of Hearing who described 
What. The School Can Do Toward the 
Social and Educational Adjustment of 
The Hard of Hearing Child. At each 
meeting an exhibit of classroom work 
of the classes for the mentally retard- 
ed was displayed. The material ex- 
hibited at the January meeting in- 
cluded work on a Christmas Story 
Unit which was carried on in all 
primary grades and participated in 
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by our mentally retarded groups. 
The final meeting of this fiscal year 

will mark our fifth 

time an appropriate birthday 


anniversary at 
which 
ceremony. will be observed. The so- 
cial aspect of the meeting is one of 
the highlights of our program. 


Elizabeth M. Elliot 
Ed 
Reviews 
YOU CAN LEARN TO READ 


BRAILLE, Madeleine 
Loomis, 1945, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, 
New York, $6.00. 


Seymour 


It has often been said that one of 
the chief Braille 
system is that members of the blind 


objections to the 


man’s family cannot teach him to read 
Braille without first learning the sys- 
This book offers a 
Standard 


tem themselves. 
new opportunity to study 
English Braille with the assistance of 
any sighted reader. The same reader- 
instructor is not necessary each time 
—and a change in reader-instructors 
will not affect the progress of learn- 
ing. 

All too many people are under the 
impression that Braille 
that must be studied when a child and 
cannot be mastered by adults. This 
is not true; the deciding factor is the 
individual himself and de- 
termination, and a genuine desire to 


is something 


courage 


learn to read play a most important 
part. The moral support and stimulus 
of some person able to lend assistance 

as the reader-instructor—have great 


value and give the necessary con- 
fidence and incentive. 

YOU CAN LEARN TO READ 
BRAILLE is in three volumes: one in 
ink print, which the sighted reader 


uses, and two Braille volumes which 
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contain exercises and reading maiter- 
The Brail’e pages 
dots appear 
on only one side of the paper. 

When the student has finished the 
these 


ials for the student. 


are not interpoint—the 


course, which is complete in 
volumes, and is ready to borrow books 
from the library, he can consult the 
excellent list of libraries provided for 
his convenience. The books are sold 


at no profit to author or publisher. 


THORNDIKE CENTURY BEGIN- 
NING DICTIONARY, E. L. Thorn- 
dike, Scott, Foresman and Company, 
645 pp., 1945, Cloth, $1.60. 


Thorndike’s new Beginning Diction- 
ary is, as far as we know, the only 
dictionary ever made to teach chil- 
dren how to use the dictionary. It 
does this by providing a combination 
cf the two factors vital to the develop- 
ment of the dictionary skills: (1) 
of dictionary 
exercises for the pupil 
illustrations, and 


a systematic program 
lessons and 
with explanations, 
practice. on each new skill—this prac- 
tice inducting children into actual and 
immediate use of: (2) a dictionary 
for the beginner, one utterly simple 
and physically a part of the lesson ma- 
terial so that children can be taught 
to use its facilities with the least pos- 
sible delay, frustration, and misunder- 
standing. 

This makes the Beginning Diction- 
ary a textbook as well as a dictionary 

a concrete help for teacher and child 
in making a thorough and systematic 
attack on the greatest cause of failure 
in efficient dictionary use—lack of 
adequate training and method. 

The lessons are divided into two 
levels of difficulty—another conveni- 
ence and help for the teacher. The 
dictionary skills prerequisite to locat- 
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ing entry words, comprehending word 
meanings, and deriving pronunciations 


are covered at each level. Level One 
is said to be for use in the fourth 
grade, and Level Two in the fifth 
grade. Or Level One may be used 
for slow groups, and both levels for 
fast groups. In either case the les- 
sons have been so organized that 


children who complete the first level 
will have considerable mastery of the 
dictionary. 

In the dictionary proper 
there are some 12,000 entries. These 
words have been carefully selected as 
those the dictionary beginner (fourth- 
or fifth-grader) is most likely to en- 
counter in his reading or need to use 
in his speaking and writing. 


section 


e 
New Publications 


Att Arounp Us, Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Ger- 
trude Crampton and William S. Gray, 80 
pp., 1944, Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Cloth, $1.08. 

Book B—Basic Studies in Science 
Curriculum Fourdation Series. The grade 
two book in the picture-method primary 

Units on animals; get- 





science program. 


ting work done; sun, wind and weather 
and plants. Beautifully illustrated. 
DemocraATic EpucaTION IN FRActTice, Rose 
Schneideman. 534 pp. 1945. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. Cloth. $3.00. 

An inspiring and thoroughly practical 
account of the new “creative” or “pro- 
gressive” school movement written by a 
classroom teacher. 

HERMIES TRAILER House, Muriel Lewin 
Guberlet, 32 pp., 1945. The Jaques Cattell 
Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. $1.25. 


A fascinating nature study story on the 
hermit crab, for children six to nine. Gives 
a delightful lesson in self-reliance. Full 
page pictures in color. 

How Do WE Know, Wilbur L. Beauchamp, 
Gertrude Crampton and William S. Gray, 
80 pp., 1945, Scott, Foresman Company, 
Cloth, $1.24. 

Books of the Basic Studies in 
ence — Curriculum Foundation Series, 
Pupil’s and teacher’s editions. Intended 
to build fundamental concepts as to ani- 


Sci- 
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plants, wheels and 


illustrated. 


land, water, 
Beautifully 


mals, 
levers. 


Lie Reapinc LESSONS FOR ADULT BEGINNERS, 
Harriet Montague, 144 pp., 1945, Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. Paper. $2.00. 

Simple sentences and story exercises for 
class or individual practice in lip readings, 


PRESCRIBING OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY, William 
Rush Dunton, Jr., 151 pp., 1945, Charles 
C. Thomas, 301 East Lawrence Avenue, 
Springfield, Illinois, Cloth, $2.50. 

Second edition of this popular book on 


the principles of occupational therapy. 


SERVICES FOR UNMARRIED MOTHERS AND THEIR 
CHILDREN, 18 pp., 1945, United States De- 
partment of Labor; Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Paper, 10 cents. 

Prepared by the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance of the 
Social Security Board, and the American 
Red Cross, three agencies concerned with 
health and welfare programs reaching all 
States and their local jurisdictions. The 

of the material is to encourage 
further coordination planning by States 
and local communities for fullest use of 
all services and facilities and to stimulate 
provision of needed resources. It is hoped 
that the broad general principles presented, 
which are applicable anywhere in_ the 

United States and to any unmarried 

mother and her child, will be further de- 

veloped on State and local levels with 
resultant improvement in services. 

ARE NEEDED, 25 

Division Leaflet No. 14, 

Office of Education, Federal Security 

Agency, Washington, D. C. For sale by 

the Superintendent of Documents, Paper, 

10 cents. 

Information on teaching and on recruit- | 
ing candidates for training 


purpose 


Vocational 


TEACHERS Pp., 


Warriors WitHouT WEapPONS, Gordon Mac- 
Gregor, 228 pp., 1946, The University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, Cloth, $3.75. 

A study of the society and senna 
development of the Pine Ridge Sioux, the 
second of the five integrative studies of In- 
dian personality produced as part of the 
Indian Educational Research Project 
which was undertaken jointly by the Com- 


mittee on Human Development of | the 
University of Chicago and the United 
States Office of Indian Affairs. Contains 


detailed study of the personality of ten 
Sioux children. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SYRACUSE 10, NEW YORK 
Announces 
The Beginning of 
Complete Four and Five Year 
Programs in Special Education 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION — JULY 1 - AUGUST 10, 1946 


Special emphasis in current session on education of children with retarded mental 
development. 


Courses, observation and practice teaching with physically and mentally handicapped 
children. 


Mentally Retarded Partially Sighted Partially Hearing 
| Crippled Deaf Blind 
Fer summer session catalogue please write: 
REGISTRAR, or ' WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 
| Syracuse University Director of Special Education 





Constitution for International Council 
for Exceptional Children 


—_- 





ARTICLE I: Name 
The name of this organization shall be “The International Council for 
Exceptional Children.” 


ARTICLE II: Purpose 


The purpose of this organization shall be to promote the welfare and 
education of exceptional children. 


ARTICLE 111: Membership 


Sec. 1. Any person actively interested in the welfare and education 
of exceptional children may become a member of this organization upon 
the payment of annual dues hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. The International Council for Exceptional Children is a de- 
partment of the National Education Association. The Council recommends 
and urges membership in the parent body, the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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Sec. 3. Any organization of ten or more interested persons may affiliate 
with this organization as a chapter upon the payment of the per capita an- 
ual dues as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. There shall be two classes of membership: active and honorary. 

Sec. 5. The annual dues of any person who wishes to join this asso- 
ciation as an active member shall be determined by the delegate assembly. 

Sec. 6. Active members shall be entitled to participate in all activities 
of the organization. 

Sec. 7. Honorary members shall be entitled to all privileges of active 
membership, except voting or holding office. 

Sec. 8. Any person of national prominence contributing to the field of 
exceptional children may be elected to honorary membership on recom: 
mendation of the Board of Directors. Such recommendation to be made at 
the Annual Meeting. 


ARTICLE Iv: Officers 


Sec. 1. The officers of this organization shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Recording Secretary. These officers shall be nominated by a 
committee as hereinafter provided and elected at the Annual Business Meet- 
ing of the delegate assembly of the Council. They shall hold office for 
one year following election or until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 2. The President shall be the Chief Executive of the Council 
with the powers and duties usually belonging to such a position and also 
the presiding officer of the Board of Directors and annual meetings of the 
delegate assembly and such other duties as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. In case of absence or disability of the President, the Vice- 
President shall act in his place and with his authority. 

Sec. 4. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all proceedings 
and carry on the necessary correspondence for the Council and for the 
Board of Directors at all meetings of the Board of Directors and delegate 
assembly. 

ARTICLE V: Governing Body 

Sec. 1. The governing body of this organization shall be a delegate as- 

sembly as follows: 

I. Regional Areas 
1. Nine (9) regional areas be created, seven (7) of which shall be in 
the United States, one (1) in Canada and one (1) from Outlying 

Areas. The areas in the United States to be known as Eastern I, 

Eastern II, Eastern III, Central I, Central II, Central III and Western 

—states included in each area to be as follows: 


— 
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READERS’ EXCHANGE 


United States Areas 
Eastern I Eastern II Eastern III 


Connecticut New York District of Columbia 
Delaware Florida 
Maine Georgia 
Massachusetts North Carolina 
New Hampshire South Carolina 
New Jersey Maryland 
Rhode Island Pennsylvania 
Vermont Virginia 
West Virginia 
Central I Central II Central III Western 
Indiana Iowa Alabama Arizona 
Michigan Kansas Arkansas California 
Ohio Minnesota Kentucky Colorado 
Illinois Louisiana Idaho 
North Dakota Mississippi Montana 
South Dakota Missouri Nebraska 
Wisconsin Oklahoma Nevada 
Tennessee New Mexico 
Texas Oregon 
Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Canadian Areas—All Provinces of Canada 
Outlying Areas—All territory not included in Continental United States 


of America and Canada. 


. One person from each area elected by delegate assembly as herein- 


after provided shall be designated as regional representative for election 


by the delegate assembly. 


. The duties of the regional representative shall be: 


a. To become familiar with each state program of special education in 
the given area. 

b. To disseminate information regarding the Council and to create in- 
terest in its activities. 

c. To formulate plans for increasing memberships and for forming new 
chapters. 

d. To serve as a member of the Board of Directors of the Council. 

e. To serve as members of the program committee (4) to be appointed 


by the President. 


. Ten cents of each International Council member’s dues shall be set 


aside for the Regional Representative. 
Delegate Assembly 


. The delegate assembly shall conduct the annual business affairs of the 


Internation Council for Exceptional Children and be known as the An- 
nual Delegate Meeting. 


i) 


III. 
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The Annual Delegate Meeting shall be held at the winter Meeting of 
the Council and provision made for the adjourned session in the summer 
meeting of the National Eastern Association at the discretion of the 
Executive Committee. 

The definition of eligibility to membership in the delegate assembly 
shall be the highest paid up memberships during the period, Oct. 
1 to Jan. 1, immediately preceding the delegate meeting. 

Every chapter shall be entitled to send one delegate to each delegate 
meeting of the Council. If the membership of a chapter exceeds ten 
(10) an additional delegate shall be honored for every twenty (20) 
additional paid up memberships, or major fraction thereof. 

If a chapter is entitled to more than one delegate and only one delegate 
is in attendance at the delegate meeting, such attending delegate may 
carry the weighted vote of his or her chapter—such additional vote to 
be honored on presentation of official proxies approved by the com- 





mittee on credentials. 


3. Individual members shall be entitled to representation in the delegate 


meeting as a result of a caucus of individual members in attendance at 
stated caucus time on the basis of one (1) representative for the 
first ten (10) paid individual memberships and one (1) additional for 
every twenty (20) additional paid memberships, or major fraction 


thereof. 


. The regional representative shall be elected in the delegate assembly. 


. Any member of the Council may attend the delegate meetings and may 


speak but shall have no vote. 


. Fifty voting delegates present at meeting shall constitute a quorum. 


Board of Directors 


. The Board of Directors shall be made up of twenty (20) members— 


nine (9) members elected by the delegate assembly representing the 
nine regional areas; six (6) members to be elected at large, four (4) 
members of the executive committee and the editor of the Journal. 


. The members (6) at large shall be determined as follows: 


The president, with consent of the executive committee, shall appoint 

a nominating committee consisting of one member (1) from each field 

of Special Education represented in the Council, at least four months 

prior to the Annual Meeting. The Committee shall: 

a. Prepare a list of twelve (12) names representing various fields of 
Special Education. The six (6) receiving the highest number of 
votes, shall be declared elected to serve for four years, or until 
their successors have been elected or appointed. 

b. Prepare a slate of nominations for (President, Vice-President, and 
Recording Secretary) for election by the delegate assembly. 

c. In order to institute this plan of reorganization and to provide a 
basis for staggered terms of office for directors chosen by regions 
and at large, the terms for which these directors shall be elected at 
the organization meeting shall be: 
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Eastern I one year Central I one year 
Eastern II two years Central II two years 
Eastern III three years Central III three years 
Canadian four years Western four years 
Outlying four years 


Of tne six directors elected at large the two having the largest num- 
ber of votes shall be elected for four years; the two having the next 
largest number of votes shall be elected for three years and the two 
ranking fifth and sixth in number of votes shall be elected for terms 
of two years. 

At subsequent meetings of the delegate assembly all directors will 
be elected for terms of four years or until their successors have 


been duly elected or appointed. 


. The executive committee (4) members shall consist of the president, 


the last retired president, the vice-president, and the recording secre- 


tary. 


4. The functions of the Board of Directors shall be: 


a. To formulate and propose the policies of the Council. 

b. To review and confirm the acts and authorizations of the Executive 
Committee. 

c. To approve an annual budget. 

d. To appoint the Treasurer-Manager. 

e. To make recommendations to the general assembly. 


5. Delegates to the general assembly shall be invited to attend certain 


Board of Director’s meetings to voice their views but have no vote. 


. Thirteen members of the Board of Directors shall constitute a quorum 


to transact business. A director shall be present in person or may ap- 
point a representative to function in his place at meeting of the Board. 


. Meetings of the Board of Directors will be held on call of the President. 


IV. The Executive Committee shall have the following functions: 


a. To present to the Board of Directors the nominations for Treasurer- 
Manager. 

b. To appoint the editor and the editorial board for the Journal of 
Exceptional ‘Children. 

c. To recommend the budget of the Council. 

d. To authorize the budget for the Journal of Exceptional Children. 


V. The President shall have the following duties: 


1946 


a. To preside at the delegate meetings, the meetings of the Board of 
Directors and the meetings of the Executive committee. 


b. To appoint all committees. 
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c. To appoint members of the committees for all unexpired terms. 
d. To represent the Council in co-ordinating its efforts with those of 
’ other agencies. 


VI. Appointment and Functions of Standing and Special Committees: 
Committee on Nominations: 
a. To prepare a list of twelve (12) candidates from which six (6) shall 
be elected at large as directors of the Council. 
b. Prepare a slate of nominations for election by the delegate assembly 
to the offices of President, Vice-President, and Recording Secretary 
of the Council. 


Committee on- Resolutions: 

a. Formulate the resolutions to be presented to the delegate assembly 
for adoption. 

Committee on Credentials: 

a. Draw up official proxy forms for members of the delegate assembly 
and for members of the Board of Directors. 

‘ b. Approve proxies. 

c. Approve credentials of all delegates to the delegate assembly. 

Committee on Program 

a. Plan and develop programs. 

b. Assist in making local arrangements for the convention 

Committee on Legislation: 


a. Continuously study laws (both enacted and proposed) also rules 
and regulations pertaining to exceptional children at international, 
national, state, and local levels. 

b. Make recommendations to the delegate assembly, board of directors 
and executive committee concerning legislative proposals which the 
Council might support or oppose. 

Committee on International Relations: 

a. Establish relations with other countries with reference to the edu- 
cation of exceptional children. 


b. Promote exchange of ideas and information. 


ARTICLE VI 


Sec. 1. This Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of 
the delegate assembly by a majority vote of the delegate members present. 

Sec. 2. When this Constitution is officially adopted by the voting mem- 
bers of the International Council for Exceptional Childrén at a regular an- 
nual business meeting it shall come into immediate effect. 


Adopted March 7, 1946. 
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CHAPTER 


California 
Los Angeles Chapter 
San Diego Chapter 

Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association 
New Haven Chapter 

Delaware 
Delaware Chapter 

District of Columbia 

Columbian Chapter 


Washington D. C. Chapter 

Florida 
Miami Chapter 

Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 

Illinois 


Chicago Special Class Teacher’s Club 
Chicago Suburban Chapter 
Illini Chapter 
Moline Chapter 
Peoria Chapter 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter 
Indiana 
Evansville Chapter 
Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapter 
Terre Haute Chapter 
lowa 





Davenport Chapter 
Iowa State Chapter 
Sioux City Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Kentucky 
Louisville Chapter 
Louisville Special Education Teachers 


Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 

Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 

Michigan 


Creek Chapter 

Detroit Chapter 

Dowagiac Chapter 

Fordson Chapter 

Highland Park Chapter 

Jackson Special Education Club 

Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 

Lansing Chapter 

Lapeer Chapter 

Michigan School for the Deaf. Flint 

Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 

Pontiac Chapter 

Southern Oakland County Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 

Special Education Club, Flint 

Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 

Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 

Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 


D..+4] 
battle 





Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 
Minneapolis Chapter 






Rochester Chapter 


DIRECTORY 


St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Ninona Chapter 


Missouri 

Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
Montana 

Butte Chapter 
Nebraska 


Omaha Chapter 
New Jersey 
Jersey City Chapter 
Newark Chapter 
New York 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
Mohawk Chapter, Schenectady 
New York City Chapter No. I 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 
North Dakota 
Jamestown Chapter 
Valley City Chapter 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Youngstown Chapter 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 
Central Ontario Chapter, Kitchener 
Hamilton Chapter 
Ottawa Chapter 
Toronto Special Class Teachers Association 
Oregon 
Portland Chapter 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children 


Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
Tennessee 


Tennessee Chapter 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
Texas 
Houston Chapter 
Washington 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Chapter 
Fond du Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley Chapter 
Green Bay Chapter 
Janesville Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 








An Appreciation 


to the 
SPECIAL EDUCATION STAFF OF THE DETROIT PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


for 


THEIR EARNEST AND EFFECTIVE WORK 


SPONSORING THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








